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CHAPTER II.

The Arable Farming.
An examination of the map (Fig. 42) will show that the arable
land of the three counties is very distinctly confined to the
lighter and more free-working soils, with, the exception of the too-
light sands of the Bagshot and Lower Greensand series in thcx
west of Surrey which have remained very largely in heath and
waste. Starting from the east, a broad belt of arable land occu-
pies the lower slopes of the Chalk formation from Dover 1o
London, along practically the line of the old Watling Street or
the Chatham and Dover Railway. This, belt, which has always
been the highly farmed and famous region of Kent, is covered by
the hazel loams, often very deep, derived from the Chalk itself,
by the sandy loams of the Thanet formation, by the extensive
terraces of Brick Earth, and the occasional protrusions of the
Clay-with-Flints into the lower country. The chalk area which
lies between Dover and Canterbury, east of the Elham Valley, is,
however, almost free from the Clay-with-Flints, as also is the Isle
of Thanet, and both districts are almost exclusively under the
plough. Interspersed with the good plough land in East Kent
are certain areas of London Clay, often forming caps on hills of
Thanet Sand, but broadening out to a considerable area in the
Whitstable region and the Forest of Blean. Little of this London
Clay is now under the plough ; most of it has always been wood-
land, and what had been broken up in the past has now gone down
to grass again. Similarly, a great deal of the heavy clay land in
Sheppey, once famous for its wheat and beans, is now grass again.
On the higher slopes of the Chalk nearer to the escarpment of the
North Downs the superficial formations of Clay-with-Flints become
more prominent, but with the increased elevation arable farming
is less profitable. Most of this heavy land is consequently occu-
pied by woodland or poor grass, and the arable farming is con-
fined to the valleys, where a lighter soil predominates and more
shelter is to be found. In Kent also the Lower Greensancl from
Sevenoaks eastwards is very largely under the plough, but west of
'Sevenoaks this formation becomes increasingly barren and
covered by woodland and heath. The Mid-Kent arable area is
continued over the "Weald Clay on the extensive alluvial fiats of
the old Medway valley and into the High Weald itself along the
course of the Medway and its tributaries. Another belt of plough
land stretches from the outskirts of London to Guildf ord along the
lower slopes of the Chalk; the adjoining tract of London Clay
also possesses some arable land, and in the Vest of Surrey becomes
lighter in texture and more amenable to cultivation. In the
neighbourhood of Godalrning there is a tract of Lower Greensancl
which is highly farmed ; the rock (Bargate Stone) contains some
calcareous matter, and yields a soil of a heavier texture than exists
on the open heaths which* cover so much of the neighbouring
country.
In Sussex an important belt of arable land follows the escarpment
of the South Downs and occupies the flat terrace at their foot which
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